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{Gotpsmira—from the Portrait by Sir J. Reynolds. Guldsmith’s Mill at Auburn—from a pictare paintsd by Creswick.) 


GOLDSMITH. 


Frew of our writers 
the hearts and memories of the people than the author 
of ‘The Traveller, ‘The Deserted Village,’ and ‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield;’ and few have drawn so en- 
tirely from their own personal observations and 
experiences. Byron has impressed his own stamp 
on all his productions, but_it is only of himself as an 
isolated individual; and Burns has sung his feelings 
in varied situations, but his mind has projected itself 
into a Wider sphere, from whence he acquired a know- 
ledge of and a power of depicting human character 
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possess a more abiding place in | 
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far nay ee his own personal experience. To all of 
them, however, this quality has given them an earnest- 
ness and a reality that strikes at once on the heart of 
a reader. In Goldsmith this is united to an amiability 
and kindness that render him more like a companion, 
and in which, and in his simple truthfulness, he more 
resembles Cowper than any other of our poets. ‘The 
Traveller,’ commencing with a feeling recollection of 
home, describes the characteristic features of the Eu- 
ropean nations which he had visited, and in some of 
which he had partaken of the enjoyments he narrates. 
In‘ The Deserted Village,’ Auburn is Lissoy; every spot 
and every person is identified ; and his beau-ideal of poli- 
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tical economy is the cottier system to which he had been 
accustomed, “where every rood of ground maintained 
its man.” In ‘The Vicar of Wakefield, the vicar was 
his father ; himself was George; the family economy 


was what he had seen; both his sisters were privately” 


married under unpleasant circumstances, though not 
with such painful consequences as that of Olivia. 
Squire Thornhill is an Irish squire; Moses and his 
bargain of the green spectacles was founded on a mis- 
adventure of his father; Jenkinson’s pedantic preten- 
sions must have been witnessed by him during his lite- 
= § career ; and of the plot the great merit is its truth 
and simplicity. ‘The Citizen of the World’ and his 
* Essays’ rest mainly upon similar foundations. His 
plays are alike said to have been founded on personal 
events, and in ‘The Good-natured Man’ he no doubt 
drew from himself. In his poems he is commonly said 
to have formed his style upon that of Pope; and, as he 
greatly admired that poet, he probably to some extent 
did so, but it has less monotony of cadence, the thought 
is not so much compressed into couplets, and in these 
and other of its features, such as the condensation of 
idea, frequently reminds us of that of Dryden, “ with- 
out one faulty line,” as was said by Johnson. In his 
novel he had no immediate model, unless Fielding’s 
‘Amelia’ may have given the hint for a domestic story 
whose interest should arise from the unexaggerated 
incidents of private life, but beyond this there is no 
resemblance. His plays contain some wit, much hu- 
mour, easy and natural dialogue, and —_ but feeble 
delineations of real character; they are indeed rather 
farces of a superior kind than regular comedies. We 
are, however, not about to enter into a criticism of his 
merits, which are sufficiently established, but to give a 
sketch of his life with reference to its localities, and 
few lives afford a greater or better identified variety. . 

Oliver Goldsmith was of an Irish family, and born 
at Pallas, or Pallasmore, in the parish of Forganey or 
Forney, in the county of Longford, on the 10th of 
November, 1728. His father was the Rev. Charles 
Goldsmith, who, from an early’ and improvident, 
though not otherwise an mabePey marriage, was for 
twelve years dependent on the kindness of his wife’s 
uncle, rector of West Kilkenny, whom he assisted in 
his duties. He had a family of seven children, ot 
whom five were born at Pallas, and of these five the 
youngest was Oliver; but, in 1730, on the death of the 
uncle Mr. Green, Charles Goldsmith was instituted to 
the rectory of Kilkenny West, and immediately re- 
moved to Lissoy, a small village not far from Athlone. 
The house at Pallas is now wholly pulled down, and 
that at Lissoy ashapeless ruin; but, as we have already 
said, many of the features of Auburn are yet to be 
traced. In the engraving is shown the “ busy mill ” as 
it‘is seen at present, from a painting by T. Creswick, 
with the loan of which we have been favoured. In the 
village, under an old woman and an old soldier, he 
received the first rudiments of education, where he 
acquired the character of being “impenetrably stupid,” 
but why does not so distinctly appear, unless for liking 
better to listen to the old soldier’s adventures and his 
tales of fairy-land, than poring over his lessons, as he 
early displayed a great avidity for reading, wrote 
childish rhymes, and distinguished himself by keen- 
ness though not readiness of repartee, while his kindl 
disposition and good temper are praised, and his fond- 
ness for listening to the ballads of the peasantry, many 
of which he could repeat at a later period of his life, is 
also recorded. 

In 1739 he was removed to a school of a higner class 
at Athlone, and thence, in 1741, to Edgeworth's Town, 
where he remained till his admission into Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, which he entered as a sizar, in conse- 
quence of the embarrassed circumstances of his family. 
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in Junc 11,1745. Here he continued, with mutual 
dissatisfaction to himself and his tutors, till February, 
1729, when, notwithstanding suspensions, reprimands, 
his struggles with poverty (to relieve which it is said 
he wrote street-ballads, for which he received five 
shillings each), and numerous stories of his idleness 
and eccentricities, he was in due course admitted to the 
degree of B.A. 

His father had died while he was still at college, and 
his mother, much reduced in circumstances, though 
not destitute, now lived at Ballymahon. To her he 
returned on leaving Dublin, and having declined en- 
tering the church, having also foolishly squandered the 
money raised to enable him to study the law, he seems 
to have spent about two years in amusing himself with 
the sports of the country, and as a private tutor or 
ve in a gentleman's family, the latter not 
much apparently to his own satisfaction. Mr. Douglas 
Allport has made it pretty clear, we think, that he was 
usher to Dr. Milner, at Peckham, about 1751, and not 
at an after-period, as has beeng enerally staied.* Hig 
evidence is from the diary of a gentleman who 
twosons at Dr. Milner’s school, furnished by 4 lady, the 
daughter and niece of the two pupils: his entries state 
that the first was placed there “ on January 28, 1750- 
51;‘the other, the first week after Easter, April 15, 
1751. He said Mr. Oliver Goldsmith was about 
twenty-three ; a dull heavy-looking man.” This gen- 
tleman, with his sons, left Camberwell for Woking- 
ham, in July, 1754. Mr. Prior, in his Life of Goldsmith, 
says, he “ went there towards the end of 1756, or the 
beginning of the following year,” and adds a statement 
of Miss Milner’s, that he was with her father about 
three years; this, as he himself observes, must be 
erroneous, as incompatible with his other well ascer- 
tained oceupations; and in addition, Dr. Milner died 
in June, 1757. From the end of 1750 till the autumi 
of 1752, when we find him at Edinburgh, a space is 
found for this engagement, which we find at no other 
period of his life; and as he continued his acquaint- 
ance with the femily, he may have visited frequentl 
at the latter period, and there become acquainted wit 
Griffiths as is commonly stated. The house still 
exists at Peckham, and is known by Goldsmith’s name. 

With the assistance of his friends, Goldsmith, it is cer- 
tain, went to Edinburgh to study medicine, and thence, 
to complete his education, to Leyden in 1754. At both 

laces he evinced his usual eccentricities, and his 
letters, from their style and subjects, show more atien- 
tion to literary than to medical art, in the latter of 
which he took no degree at either of these universities. 
In February, 1755, he left Leyden in order to gratify 
his curiosity by visiting different parts of the Con- 
tinent; and this he performed on foot, and in spite of 

reat pecuniary difficulties. In this way he visited 
Flanders, France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy 5 
and in one of the universities, probably at Padua, he 
received his doctor’s degrees ; his remarks and adven- 
tures are supposed to be embodied in those of George 
Primrose, in the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ 

In 1756 Goldsmith first arrived in London, intending 
to practise physic; and at this period, if at all, for 
a short time was usher of a school in Yorkshire. 
[In London he renewed his acquaintance with the 
Milners, and probably by them was introduced to 
Griffiths, who engaged him asa writer in the * Monthly 
Review.’ His engagement with Griffiths was for a 
year, but mutual dissatisfaction arising, it terminated 


* ¢ Collections illustrative of the Geology, History, Antiqui- 
ties, and Associations of Camberwell and the Neighbourhood,’ 
by Douglas Allport, 1841. In the chronology of this article, 
we have chiefly followed Mr. Prior, who has taken great pai 
to verify the dates, in his ‘ Life and Miscellaneous W: of 
Oliver dsmith,’ London, 1837. 
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at the end of five months; he next contributed to the 
* Literary Magazine,’ and thence commenced his lite- 
rary drudgery, which continued throughout his life 
with a few short intervals, but—what few others have 
had—he had strength to emerge from this slough, and 


“ Mount far off among the swans of Thames.” 


While pursuing this course, he lived, in 1757, in a 
court near Salisbury Square ; in 1758, at No. 12, Green 
Arbour Court, Old Bailey; in 1760, at Wine-Office 
Court, Fleet Street; and occasionally at Canonbury 
House; in 1767 he removed to the Temple, where he 
occupied successively apartments in 2, Garden-Court, 
in King’s Bench Walk, and No. 2, Brick-Court, where 
he died. 

Having thus gone through his residences, we now 
return to detail the principal incidents of his career. In 
1758 he endeavoured to procure a medical appoint- 
ment to India, but was rejected by the College of Sur- 
apa for want of being sufficiently qualified. In 1759 

wrote ‘An Inquiry into the present State of Polite 
Learning in Europe,’ a clever work in thought, and 
pleasing in style, but incoruplete in its information ; 
and he also contributed to the ‘ Bee.’ In 1760, in con- 
junction with Smolictt and others, the ‘ British Maga- 
zine’ was undertaken, and in Newbery’s paper, the 





‘Public Ledger,’ he gave to the public his ‘ Citizen of 
the World,’ and the « History of Miss Stanton,’ the first 
germ of his ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ About this period 
he seems to have passed his summer months in a lodg- 
ing at Canonbury House, and while here he published 
his ‘Traveller’ and wrote his ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ 
This latter has been stated to have been written on the 
spur of a pressing necessity ; but, as we have noticed, 
a sketch of part of the story had previously appeared, 
and the work bears no marks of haste ; it is more pro- 
bable that it had been long the work of his leisure, and 
was certainly sold for him by Dr. Johnson for 60/., 
when in much want of money; but the bookseller was 
so doubtful of success, that it remained unpublished till 
1766, when his fame as the author of ‘ The Traveller’ 
gave better hopes of its being favourably received. In 
December, 1764, appeared his ‘ Traveller,’ for which 
he received twenty guineas, and of which four editions 
were published by the following August. In 1766-7 
he wrote his first comedy, ‘ The Good-natured Man,’ 
which, after much delay, and almost a quarrel with 
Garrick, was acted successfully on January 29, 1768, 
at Covent-Garden, producing him probably 4507. In 
this year he also concluded an agreement for writing 
the ‘ History of Rome,’ for which purpose he retired to 
a cottage near Cannons, by Edgeware; this work is 
written with great ease and clearness, but not remark- 
able for historical research or acctiracy. In the fol- 
lowing year he commenced his ‘ Animated Nature,’ to 
which a similar remark may be applied: both were 
and continue to be popular as school-books. On the 
26th of May, 1770, the first edition of the ‘ Deserted Vil- 
lage’ appeared, and on August 15 the fifth was issued, a 
satisfactory proof that good poetry is encouraged when it 
is produced, for certainly it bears little resemblance to 
the style then said to be fashionable. He now madea 
short excursion to Paris, of which few memorials have 
been left. In this year also he wrote the ‘ Haunch of 
Venison.’ In 1771 he undertook his‘ History of Eng- 
land ;’ during its composition he lodged at a farm- 
house in Hyde Lane, near Kenton, also in the vicinity 
of Edgeware, and here was also produced ‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer,’ which was acted with marked success on 
March 15, 1772, in defiance of the forebodings of Col- 
man, the manager, and the half-disclosed opinion of 
Garrick. In 1773 he translated the works of Scar- 
ron, and wrote his poem called ‘ Retatiation ; and 
this, though he continued labouring to the end, was his 
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last important work, he having died on the 4th of 
April, 1774, in consequence, it is stated, of his own im- 
prudent treatment of his disorder, having persisted in 
taking ipecacuanha and James's powders, in spite of 
the remonstrances of his medical attendant. He was 
buried in the Temple Church-yard, and a simple mo- 
nument, bearing Dr. Johnson’s celebrated inscription, 
was raised to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 

There are perhaps few persons of whom a more nu- 
merous or a more entertaining stock of anecdotes are 
narrated, but we have omitted them, as we think most 
of them have originated with or been related by persons 
not having a true understanding of him, and tending to 
give a false impression of what we think his real cha- 
racter. Boswell and his clique seem to have consi- 
dered him as quite a simpleton; and even Johnson, 
though generally defending him from such imputa- 
tions, has called him “ an inspired idio*.” The esteemed 
friend—friend in a far higher sense than that of the re- 
lation in which Boswell himself stood—of Edmund 
Burke, Johnson, Reynolds, Garrick, and other eminent 
men, could not have been the fantastic fop, the jealous 
disparager of merit in others, the conceited boaster, 
the idle ané apathetic student, and the general butt of 
all companies, which it has pleased the world to consider 
him. His peach-blossom coat may have been some- 
what extravagant even in an age of gayer clothing than 
our own, but he himself inquires as to its elegance, and 
probably thought less of it than his recorder. If he said 
that he could play Punch better than the performer, was 
it not rather in reference to its lowness as an art than 
with an intention of himself descending to its practice? 
He was certainly an absent man, apparently not a 
ready speaker, and had a deeply seated love for wit, 
mirth, and fun; yet no one had amore perfect knows 
ledge of his defects and weaknesses than himself; no 
one knew better that 

S prudent cautious self-control 
Ts wisdom’s root :”’ 


he has inculcated this; but his nature was genial, and 
his feelings impulsive; his buoyant spirits led him to 
extravagancies of behaviour or expression, arid his 
sympathies to imprudencies ; neither led him even to the 
verge of meanness or dishonour, In his love of mirth 
he cared little for the moment whether he was laughed 
at or with, and he preferred leaving a blunder, a mis- 
conception, or a paradox to be sported with, to cither 
explaining or defending them. The mind of Gold- 
smith was by no means disputatious ; those of most of 
his associates were: and it is remarkable how often 
Boswell relates his offering opinions of considerable 
weight (though Boswell laughs at some of them be- 
cause opposed to those of Johnson), which he leavés at 
once to their fate, or to the voluntary support of others, 
frequently of Johnson himself. We can well imagine 
the quict glee he enjoyed at witnessing Johnson, while 
talking for victory, urging his vehement reasons and 
arguments, to which, while fondly admiring the in- 
genuity and talent of the man, he was repeating to 
himself the Fudge of his own Burchell, and still more 
so in the case of many others. “ Magnanimous Gold- 
smith” chose to be “gooseberry fool,” soft, sweet, and 
simple. But let himself lift the curtain. Did ever 
any “gooseberry fool” beside himself see so distinctly, 
and delineate so sharply yet kindly, the characters of 
his friends? His portrait of Edmund Burke, in four- 
teen lines, contains all the truth that could be said in 
volumes; and of Cumberland, the dramatist, 
“who made it his care 

To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are,” 
what can be more sarcastic? or more amiable than the 
apology that 

“ He grew lazy at last, and drew from mee ¢ 
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That of Garrick, and indeed of every individual men- 
tioned, are equally excellent; while the allusion to 
himself of “I shall compile,” gives a cordial finish to 
the whole, that is delightful. This poem, the ‘ Retali- 
ation,’ was not finished when he died, or we might 
have had in addition the picture of Johnson, and per- 
haps Boswell, if we could suppose that he would have 
sported publicly with one he reverenced so much, and 
one of whom he thought so little. 

We have had many authors with more correct and 
extended knowledge, we have had some with a deeper 
insight into human nature, some with a more excur- 
sive fancy; but for kindliness of feeling, truthfulness 
of description, purity of morals, melody of versi- 
fication, and for the calm pleasure which we always 
feel in reading his works, he is equal to any. 


VARNISHED WARE OF THE BURMESE. 


Tuere can be no doubt of the great superiority of 
European manufactures over those of other parts of 
the world; but there are still some few objects, which, 
through unwearied patience and minute ingenuity, or 
by the help of some natural revolutions not found in 
Europe, the people of Asia are able to produce of a 
better quality than we can supply. Among these must 
be named the Burmese varnished or lacquered ware, 
of which several specimens have at different times been 
brought to England, and are to be seen in collections of 
curiosities. This ware in its best state is like very fine 
papier-maché, it is thin, light, and so flexible, that the 
two sides of a cup may be pressed together so as to 
touch eath other, without cracking. the colour or at all 
injuring the article, which returns to its former shape 
as soon as the pressure is taken off. It is sometimes 
made of a shining black, at others of a vermillion red, 
like sealing-wax, but is more commonly ornamented 
with figures of yellow or green upon a red ground, or 
red upon a black ground; and some very superior 
articles are decorated with raised figures of gold. This 
ware is used for all the economic purposes that earthen- 
ware serves with us, and for others to which the brittle- 
ness of our ware prevents us from applying it; it is 
made into cups, dishes, boxes, trays, baskets, buckets, 
and a variety of other objects. 

The process of making this ware has been minutely 
described by Major Burney, who witnessed every 
branch of the manufacture at-Amarapura; and the 
museum of the Asiatic Society in London contains 
several specimens of various kinds, as well as a set of 
cups in every stage, from the first weaving of a few 
strips of bamboo, to the complete formation of an ele- 
gant article of domestic economy. A description of 
each specimen will best explain the whole process. 


(Varnished Ware of the Burmese, Ist stage.) 


1. The first 1s a wooden form or mould, covered with 
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strips of bamboo woven together so as to form a bas- 
ket, which is the frame-work of the intended cup; the 
weaving is like that of ladies’ work-baskets, and care 
is taken that it shall be as thin and light as possible, as 
upon this matter the beauty and delicacy of the ware 
will depend; towards the edges the weaving is of a 
closer nature, and the bamboo is made as fine as hair. 
2. In the second specimen the basket is covered on 

the outside with varnish, laid on with a brush made of 
the husk of the cocoa-nut. This varnish is the essential 
part of the manufacture, without which nothing can be 
done ; it is named thit-tsi (wood-oil), and is procured 
from a tree of which there are extensive forests in the 
northern parts of the Burmese empire; to extract it 
from the tree holes are pierced in the trunk, and little 
slips of bamboo inserted to convey the oil to vessels 
ee beneath. The tree is described as being very 
arge and beautiful, and in the flowering season to be 
so covered with blossoms as entirely to conceal the 
leaves, showing only one mass of white ; the flower has 
a fragrant scent resembling that of apples, and the 
young buds are eaten by the Burmese in curries. The 
varnish may be gathered at all times, but if taken 
during the flowering season, which is at the beginning 
of the year, it does not harden well. It appears to be 
in many of its properties analogous to Chinese varnish, 
and it affects in a similar way the health of those who 
prepare it; not, apparently, to such a degree as in 
China, but still enough to be very unpleasant to those 
unaccustomed to it, who frequently find their hands 
blistered and their arms and faces swelled from its 
effects ; all who use it take certain precautions against 
accidentally swallowing any portion, and they are 
careful to touch it with the right hand only, while they 
take their food with the left. Some persons are more 
seriously effected by the varnish than others, and its 
injurious effects appear in blotches so much resembling 
leprosy, that the other Burmese refuse to hold inter- 
course with the affected person. It would seem from 
the following rhyming proverb that they connect moral 
defect with this Tiability = 

Thit-tsi thek-the thi, 

Lu ma-then phyet-thi, 

Lu then atwa ma shi. 


i.e. “ Thit-tsi is a true witness; it injures the false man, 
but does no harm to the true.” 

The varnish, as before remarked, is laid on with a 
brush, to spare the hand as far as practicable, but in 
all future operations on the same vessel it is laid on 
with the hand, both in order to procure a fine surface 
and to enable the workman to discover and reject the 
minutest particles of dust. When first laid on, the var- 
nish looks of a light brown colour, but rubbing with 
the hand turns it to a fine black. When the cup is 
varnished, it must be carefully shut up in a box to ex- 
clude the dust, and then deposited in a deep cold vault, 
which is said to be cueatial ¥s its proper setting, and 
with which every manufactory is provided. The cup 
is kept in the vault at least three days. 

3. The third cup is advanced another step towards 
completion ; it iscovered over with a thick black paste, 
which is intended to stop up all holes in the basket and 
to give the ware a body. Different pastes are used for 
this purpose, but all agree in being composed of some 
fine powder, mixed up with thit-tsi: in one sort, the 
ete er is that of calcined bones; in another, it is the 

usk of rice, carbonised ; and in another, the fine saw- 
dust of teak-wood: in all cases the paste is dabbed on 
with the fingers, so as to hide the basket as far as the 
workman is able to do it. The specimen under de- 
scription looks black and rough, and the basket appears 
in several places through the paste. After this process, 
as well as after every other in which the varnish is 
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used in any shape, the cup 1s returned to its conceal- 
ment in the vault, where it must remain at least three 
days before any subsequent operation can be proceeded 
with. 

4. The next specimen is the cup ground smooth 
within side. This operation is performed in a clumsy 
lathe, one of which is in the Asiatic Society’s museum : 





(Burmese Lathe.} 


it is more like the roller on which a jack-towel is hung | 
behind a kitchen door than the instrument we call a} 


lathe. This roller is turned backwards and forwards 
with a stick and leather string, like the drili-bow of 
our workmen ; and a hollow cylinder of coarse basket- 
work is fastened at one end, and turns with it. Into 
this cylinder the workman inserts the rough cup, and 
if it is not large enough to stick tight in it, he fixes it 
there by slips of bamboo; he then smears the inside of 
the cup with water mixed with an ochrey-red earth, 
turns the lathe rapidly with his right hand, and presses 
a piece of pumice-stone, held in his left hand, against 
the inside of the cup: this process soon rubs down the 
rough surface of the paste, and is continued until it is 
quite smooth. The specimen is smooth on the inside : 
the paste is rubbed down quite level with the basket- 
wack, which appears through it, but without injury to 
the smooth surface. The outside of the basket is un- 
altered. 

5. The fifth cup has undergone precisely the same 
operation on the outside, the only difference in the 
manipulation being that the cup was fastened upon a 
form or chuck, so as to Jeave the outside open to the 
workman, instead of being put into a basket to expose 
the inside. This cup is covered on the inside with an 
additional quantity of paste of finer quality, which was 
laid on by the workman after the outside was ground 
smooth and dried, in order that it might receive an ad- 
ditional polish on a subsequent a? 

6. This specimen is covered with fine paste on the 
outside as well as on the inside. Its appearance is 
rough and black. 

7. In this stage the cup has been ground outside and 
in, and has also received a coat of fine varnish. This 
is the result of two successive operations, with the 
interval of at least three days between them: the 
grinding is performed on the lathe, as in Nos. 4 and 
5; but instead of pumice-stone, the workman employs 
first a piece of smooth sandstone, then a rag with char- 
coal and water, and lastly, a piece of moist cloth. The 
cup is dried well in the sun before the varnish is laid 
on, which is done with the finger. 

8. This cup has received a second coat of varnish, 
and is quite black and glossy, but not even on the 
surface. 

Thus far all the Burmese ware goes through the 
same processes, whatever may be the style in which 
they are to be finished, whether black or red, plain or 
figured. The remaining specimens show the various 





modes in which the manufacturers finish off their work, 
according to their own taste or that of their em- 
ployers. 

9. The next cup is simply polished in the lathe: 
this is performed by turning first against a piece of 
smooth sandstone, as in No.7; then by moistened rice- 
husks, held in the hollow of the left hand against the 
cup while turning; thirdly, by a rag dipped in well- 
pulverised teak-wood ; and lastly, by the and smeared 
with a peculiar polishing-powder, said to be made of 
the petrified wood of a tree called Engyen. The ware 
thus finished is like the black japanned ware used in 
this country. 

10. The ware in this specimen is red, like sealing- 
wax; not so fine as our red japanned ware, but still 
clear and bright. The colour is manufactured at Ava, 
and is said to be superior to the best Chinese vermillion : 
it is moistened with an oil called shan-zi, extracted 
from the kunyen-tree (Dipterocarpus turbinatus), and 
then mixed with thit-tsi varnish. The mixture is laid 
upon the cup after it has gone through the two first 
operations of No.9, and nothing more is required than 
giving ita polish with the hand, unless extraordinary 
lustre is desired, when a mixture of shan-zi and thit-tsi 
is applied. 

Specimens 11 and 12 are engraved cups, executed 
in the Shan or Siamese style. The engraving is done 
with great ingenuity and rapidity, although the only 
tool is a needle, tied to a stick, and whetted on a bit of 
slate. The artist holds the cup on his knees with his 
left hand, and keeps his graver almost motionless in 
his right: he then dexterously turns the cup by the 
help of his knees to meet the graver. The Shan style 
consists in engraving a piece of black ware, as No. 9, 
and filling up the hollows with vermillion: if any 
figures are represented, they are left in relief, in the 
manner of wood-engraving. Some grotesque figures 
done in this way are seen in No. 12. In specimen 
No. 11 the hollows are not yet filled in, and the cup 
has a greyish appearance, arising from the light brown 
lines left by the graver in the polished black varnish, 
The vapuelilien is laid on as in No. 10, and, after drying 
several days, is rubbed off in the lathe with wet bran 
held in the hollow of the hand. The operation is ge- 
nerally repeated, to ensure a complete filling up of all 
hollows, and the cup is afterwards varnished and po- 
lished. 

A more expeditious mode, called the Burman style, 
consists in engraving upon a red cup, left as in No. 10, 
and filling up the hollows with different colours, usually 





yellow or green. Specimen 13 is engraved with gro- 
tesque Chinese-looking figures; and 14 isasimilar one 
with the lines filled with yellow orpiment. The en- 
graving is first prepared by being varnished over ; the 
colour is immediately rubbed in with the finger until 
it is quite dry, when the cup is finished. Sometimes 
a oiall quantity of indigo is mixed with the orpiment, 
which produces a green colour. Several articles in 
the Society's museum are very finely executed in this 
way, some of which have both colours in _the same 
specimen. The beauty of the engraving consists chiefly 
in the contrast of bright colours and the regular inter- 








lacing of minute lines, in which some specimens re- 
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semble our engine-turning; taste or drawing is totally 
out of the question. ; 

These are not the only modes of preparing the var- 
nished ware: the finer sorts are sometimes finished 
with gilding, or with raised figures or mouldings. 
These are formed of the teak-wood paste mentioned in 
specimen 3, which is pressed, when soft, into tin 
moulds; and when dry it becomes as hard as the wood 
of which it was originally made. Europeans have 
found this paste an excellent material for making the 
raised work on picture-frames and similar objects. 
Some articles are diversified by leaving portions of the 
basket-work uncovered by the varnish: in this case the 
weaving is of the finest quality; and the open. parts 
being of different patterns, the effect is very good. 
Larger works are made of wood, joined together 
with teak-wood te, and afterwards covered in 
the same way as the basket-work, the only difference 
between the processes being, that in the wood-work 
the first varnishing is omitted, the solid and flat 
surface of the wood taking the paste at once without 
preparation. ; 

If the varnish of Burmah, or anything possessing 
like properties, could be procured in this country, a 
similar manufacture might easily be introduced. The 
price of the varnish at Ava is less than sixpence a 
pound; and as it is preserved under water by the Bur- 
mese for considerable periods, it might bear transporting 
to Europe in sealed jars. ‘The past: which may be 
made with it, as described in specimen 3, would at 
least be useful for any objects where ornamental 
mouldings are required. 





ON PRINTING POSTING-BILLS. 


Iw the Supplements of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ for the 
months of ! ge tember, October, November, and Deceim- 
ber, 1833, will be found, under the title of ‘ A Com- 
mercial History of a Penny Magazine,’ a brief outline 
of the various processes conducted in a printing esta- 
blishment. This of course includes a notice of the 
mode of arranging metal types, according to the words 
and sentences which are to be printed, and of sub- 
sequently printing from the types so arranged. All 
books and small printed papers are now printed from 
metal types (or stereotype plates cast therefrom) such 
as are there alluded to; but the printing of large post- 
ing-bills and placards presents a feature somewhat 
different, and worthy of a brief notice. 

Theatrical announcements, newspaper placards, 
coach-office posting-bills, and other kinds of advertise- 
ments frequently consigned to the hands of the ‘ bill- 
sticker,’ often present surfaces of very large dimen- 
sions, and specimens of type greatly exceeding in size 
any used for printing books. Such bills consist of 
several shects of paper, each printed separately from 
the others, and all joined edge to edge ; the types, like- 
wise, instead of being formed wholly of metal, are 
partly of metal and partly of wood. The use of wood- 
type letters deserves a few remarks. ’ 

In the printing of large posting-bills, the small 
letters are common metal types, but the larger letters, 
as well as any pictorial embellishments which may 
form part of the bill, are cut in separate blocks af 
wood, and afterwards adjusted to the smaller metal 
types. All metal types are made exactly to one height 
(aboui seven eighths of an inch) in order that when 
ranged side by side their ends may present a perfect 
level ; and for a similar reason the wooden letters are 
made of a similar height. The kind of wood preferred 
for these letters is that of the apple-trec, being smooth 
and close-giained ; but pine is more frequently used 
for the larger sizes. The planks of wood are sawn 
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and planed to the proper thickness; and after the 
forms of the letters have been marked on the surface 
by a gauge or pattern, the wood is cut away at the 
boundary-lines. The cutting is carried quite through 
at the exterior of each letter, so as to constitute it a 
distinct piece of wood; but the interior vacancies of a 
letter, such as those in the O, the G, the A, &c., are 
cut away only to a depth of about a quarter of an inch, 
sufficient to keep clear of the ink with which the sur- 
face is afterwards covered, and at the same time avoid- 
ing the weakening effect of cutting the wood entirely 
through. Every one must have observed, that among 
the large posting-bills which our streets present, black 
or coloured letters are generally seen on a white 
ground, or on a ground of a different colour from that 
of the letter ; occasionally, however, the letter is white 
on a coloured ground. In this latter case the block, 
instead of being cut away within and around the letter, 
in order to leave the letter itself projecting, is cut 
away in the part which is actually to form the letter ; 
so that the ink entirely escapes the letter itself. The 
cutting is effected by chisels and gouges of the usual 
kinds, and is the work of a class ot artizans called 
* Wood letter Cutters,’ or ‘ Wood-type Cutters.’ 

There are printing-offices in outer where a good 
deal of this kind of printing is carried on. At the 
‘ Nassau Press. of:Mr. Johnson, which we have seen, 
large posting-bills and-placards, if many copies are 
required, are printed by steam, two printing-machi 
being worked by the engine: The sheets of paper for 
posting-bills are generally about one size, three quar- 
ters of.a yard by about half a yard; the number for 
each bill varying according to the size of the bill. 
Theatrical placards have lately been printed contain- 
ing 28s many as twenty-four sheets, four in width and 
six in height. 

The kind of paper employed, the wetting of the 
sheets before printing, the arranging of the meeting 
edges in a large bill, and other details of the process, 
do not seem to require any explanation ; so far as they 
differ from the details given im our former numbers, 
they are simple and unimportant, 





THE SHEERWATER OR BLACK SKIMMER. 


Tue extraordinary structure of the bill in this Ameri- 
can bird (the Rynchops of Linnevs) immediately fixes 
the attention. In appearance it looks, at first sight, 
like a worn or imperfect organ: in reality it is an in- 
strument of the nicest adjustment as applicable to the 
purposes which it has to execute. Buffon, as was too 
frequently his wont, condemnsan organization which he 
did not understand, and indeed could never have accu- 
rately examined. “The bird named Bec-en-ciseaur 
(Scissor-bill),” says this eloquent but hasty writer, “can 
neither bite on the side of the bill nor pick up anything 
before it, nor peck forwards, its bill being composed 
of two excessively unequal pieces; the lower man- 
dible, which is elongated and projecting (avancée) 
beyond all proportion, much exceeds the upper man- 
dible, which only falls upon it like a razor on its haft. 
In order to reach anything and seize it with so defec- 
tive an organ, the bird is reduced to skim the surface 
of the sea as it flies, and to plough it with the lower 
part of the bill plunged in the water so as to catch the 
fish below and lift it as the bird passes. It is from this 
manége, or rather, from this necessary and painful 
(pénible) exercise, the only one which could enable it 
to live, that the bird has received the name of Coupeur 
d eau (cut-water) from some observers, whilst the name 
of Sctssor-bill has been intended to point out the man- 
ner in which the two unequal mandibles of its bill fail 
one upon the other ; of these, the lower, hollowed into 
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a gutter with two elevated trenchant edges, 1e- 
ceives the upper, which is fashioned like a blade 
lame).” 
Now the structure is the very reverse. The upper 
mandible at its base overlaps the lower with its edges ; 
but the upper edge of the under mandible, which con- 
sists of a thin flattened plate or blade, is received in a 
groove with elevated sharp edges on the lower surface 
of the upper mandible: this groove diverges at the 
base, and thus comes to overlap the lower at the gape 
as above noticed. We shall presently see how effec- 
tually this apparently uncouth instrument is adapted 
to the necessities of the.animal. Catesby indeed justly 
speaks of it as ‘a wonderful work of nature,’ and ac- 
curately describes it. ‘ The under mandible,’ says he, 


‘is more compressed than the upper, and very thin, 
both edges being as sharp as a knife, and is almost an 
inch longer than the upper mandible, which has a 
narrow groove or channel into which the upper edge 
of the lower mandible shuts.’ Yet Buffon, who quotes 
Catesby, gives the erroneous description above no- 
ticed. 





Bil! of Rynchops. 


The male isabout nineteen inches in length ; the closed 
wings extend beyond the tail four inches ; expanded 
wings forty-four inches. Length of the lower mandible 
four inches and a half; of the upper, three inches and 
a half; both red, tinged with orange, and tipped with 
black. Upper part of the head, neck, back, and sca- 
pulars, black ; wings the same, except the secondaries, 
which are white on their inner vanes, and also tipped 
with white. Tail forked, the two middle feathers about 
an inch and a half shorter than the exterior ones, all 
black, broadly edged on either side with white: tail- 
coverts white on the outer sides, black in the middle. 
Front, cheeks, and neck below the eye, throat, breast, 
and all the lower parts, white. Legs and webbed feet 
red-lead colour. The female is smaller, but similar 
with the male in plumage, except in the tail, which is 
white-shafted and broadly centred with black. 

Catesby says, “ These birds frequent near the sea- 
coasts of Carolina. They fly close to the surface of 
the water, from which they seem to receive somewhat 
of food. They also frequent oyster-banks, on which ] 
believe they feed; the structure of their bills seems 
adapted for that purpose.” 

Wilson thus describes their mode of taking food on 
the wing: “ The Sheerwater is formed for skimming, 
while on the wing, the surface of the sea for its food, 
which consists of small fish, shrimps, young fry, &e., 
whose natural haunts are near the shore and towards 
the surface. That the lower mandible, when dipped 
into and cleaving the water, might not retard the 
bird’s way, it is thinned and sharpened like the blade 
of a knife ; the upper mandible, being at such times 
elevated above the water, is curtailed in its length, as 
being less necessary, but tapering gradually to a point, 
that on shutting it may suffer no opposition. To pre- 
vent inconvenience from the rushing of the water, the 
mouth is confined to the mere opening of the gullet, 
which indeed prevents mastication taking place there ; 
but the stomach or gizzard, to which this business of 
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solely allotted, is of uncommon hardness, strength, and 
muscularity, far surpassing in these respects any other 
water-bird with which 1 am acquainted. To all these 
is added a vast expansion of wing, to enable the bird 
to sail with sufficient celerity while dipping in the 
water. The general proportion of the wing of our 
swiftest hawks and swallows to their breadth is as one 
to two; but in the present case, as there is not only the 
resistance of the air, but also that of the water to over- 
come, a still greater volume of wing is given, the 
sheerwater measuriug nineteen inches in length, and 
upwards of forty-four in extent. In short, whoever 
has attentively examined this curious apparatus, and 
observed the possessor, with his ample wings, lon 
bending neck, and lower mandible occasionally dip 
into and ploughing the surface, and the facility with 
which he procures his food, cannot but consider it 
a mere playful amusement, when compared with the 
dashing immersions of the tern, the gull, or the fish- 
hawk, who to the superficial observer appear so su 
riorly accommodated. The sheerwater is most fre+ 
quently seen skimming close along shore, about the 
first of the flood. I have observed eight or ten in 
company passing and repassing at high water, dipping 
with extended neck their open bills into the water 
with as much apparent ease as swallows glean up 
flies.” And this is the ‘ exercise pénible’ of M. Buffon, 
to which he tells us the bird is condemned on account 
of its ‘ organe defectueux.’ 

Mr. Darwin says, “ I saw this bird both on the east 
and west coast of South America, between latitudes 
30° and 45°. It frequents either fresh or salt water. 
Near Maldonado, in May, on the borders of a lake 
which had been nearly drained, and which in conse- 
greece swarmed with small fry, I watched many of 
these birds flying backwards and forwards for hours 
together close to its surface. They kept their bills 
wide open, and with the lower mandible half buried 
in the water. Thus skimming the surface, generally 
in small flocks, they ploughed it in their course; the 
water was quite pan 8 and it afforded a curious spec- 
tacle to behold a flock, each bird leaving its narrow 
wake on the mirror-like surface. In their flight they 
ofien twisted about with extreme rapidity, and so dex- 
terously managed, that they ploughed up small fish 
with their projecting lower mandibles, and secured 
them with the upper half of their scissor-like bills, 
This fact I repeatedly witnessed, as like swallows they 
continued to fly backwards end forwards close before 
me. Occasionally when leaving the surface of the 
water, their flight was wild, irregular, and rapid; they 
then also uttered loud harsh cries. When these birds 
were seen fishing, it was obvious that the length ot 
their primary feathers was —_ necessary in order to 
keep their wings dry. When thus employed their 
forms resembled the symbol by which many artists re- 
present marine birds. The tail is much used in steer- 
ing their irregular course. 

“« These birds are common far inland along the course 
of the Rio Parana; and it is said they remain there 
during the whole year, and that they breed in the 
marshes. During the day they rest in flocks on the 
grassy plains, at some distance from the water. Being 
at anchor in a small vessel in one of the deep creeks 
between the islands in the Parana, as ‘he evening drew 
to a close one of these scissor-beaks suddenly appeared. 
The water was quite still, and many little fen were 
rising. The bird continued fer . bmg time to skim 
the surface, flying in its wild and swregular manner 
up and down the narrow canal, now dark with the 
growing night and the shadows of the overhanging 
trees. At Monte Video, I observed that large flocks 
remained during the day on the mud-banks at the head 
of the harbour, in the same manner as those which 
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I observed on the grassy plains near the Parana. 
Every evening they took flight in a straight line sea- 
ward. From these facts I suspect that the Rhyncho 
frequently fishes by night, at which time many of the 
lower animals come more abundantly to the surface 
than during the day. I was led by these facts to spe- 
culate on the ibility ofthe bill of the Rhynchops, 
which is so pliable, being a delicate organ of touch. 
But Mr. Owen, who was kind enough to examine the 
head of one which I brought home in spirits, writes to 
me (August 7, 1837) that ‘ the result of the dissection 
of the Rhynchops, comparatively with that of the head 
of the duck, is not what you anticipated. The facial or 
sensitive branches of the fifth pair of nerves are very 
small; the third division in particular is filamentary, 
and I have not been able to trace it beyond the soft in- 
teguments at the angles of the mouth. After removing 
with care the thin horny covering of the beak, I 
cannot perceive any trace of those nervous expansions 
which are so remarkable in the lamellirostral aquatic 
birds, and which in them supply the tooth-like process 
and soft marginal covering of the mandibles.’ Never- 
theless, when we remember how sensitive a hair is 
through the nerve situated at its base, though without 
any in its substance, it would not be safe to deny alto- 
gether a sensitive faculty in the beak of the Rhynchops.” 
(Zoology of the yoyage of H. M. 8. Beagie.) 

But it appears that this organ is not merely useful as a 
skimmer, but that it is equally available as an oyster- 
knife. M. Lesson says-—“ Though the Bec-en-ciseaur 
seems not favoured in the form of the beak, we had 
proof that it knew how to use it with advantage and 
with the greatest address. The sandy beaches of Penco 
are in fact filled with Mactre, bivalve shells; which 
the ebbing tide leaves nearly dry in small pools; the 
Bec-en-ciseaux, well aware of this phenomenon, places 
itself near these mollusks, waits till their valves are 
opened a little, and profits immediately by the occasion 
to plunge the lower and trenchant blade of its bill 





between the valves, which immediately close. The bird 
then lifts the shell, beats it on the beach, and cuts the 
ligament of the mollusk, which it then swallows with- 
out obstacle. Marty times have we been witnesses of 


this highly perfected instinct.” (Manuel d Ornitholo- | 





é. 

Y Ste. Nuttall states that the Cut-water, or Black Skim- 
mer, is a bird of passage in the United States, appearing 
in New Jersey (to the north of the sea-coast of Thich, he 
believes, it is unknown) from its tropical quarters early 
im May; and he thinks that it probably s the 
breeding season along the whole of the southern coast 
ofthe United States. In New Jersey it “ resides and 
breeds in its favourite haunts, along the low sand-bars 
and dry flats of the strand in the immediate vicinity of 
the Ocean. Their nests heve been found along the 
shores of Cape May about the beginning of June, and 
eonsist of a mere hollow scratched out in the sand, 
without the addition of any extraneous materials. The 
eggs are usually three in number, oval, about one 
inch and three-quarters to two inches by one inch and 
a quarter; and nearly pure white, marked almost all 
over with large umber-brown blotches and dashes of 
two shades. and other faint ones appearing beneath 
the surface. In some eggs these particular blotches 
are fromhalf an inch to an inch in length. As the birds, 
like the terns and gulls, to which they are allied, re- 
main gregarious through the breeding season, it is 
—, to collect half a bushel or more of the eggs 
rom a single sand-bar, within the com of half an 

acre; and though not very palatable, they are still 
eaten by the inhabitants of the coast. The female only 
sits on her nest during the night, or in wet and stormy 
weather ; but the young remain for several weeks be- 
fore they dequire the full use of their wings, and are 
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during that period assiduously fed by both parents: at 
first they are scarcely distinguishable from the sand by 
the similarity of their colour, and during this period 
may often be seen basking in the sun, and spreading 
out their wings — the warm beach. The pair, re- 
tiring to the south in September, or as soon as their 
young are prepared for their voyage, raise but a single 

rood in the season.” (Manual of the Ornithology of the 
United States and of Canada, vo). ii.) 

The same atithor states that this species is met 
with in the equatorial regions of America, where it is 
resident as far as Surinam, but never penetrates into 
the interior, being, properly speaking, an oceanic 
genus. 

M.*Lesson remarks that, though this bird closely 
——— the species belonging to the Antilles, it is 
still possible that it may be distinct from it. 





Rynchoypis vigra. 


Roads in Russia.—Thie whole distaice frotn Odessa (to two 
stages from Moscow) is a mere track marked by verst-posts about 
ten feet high on each side, and by them the traveller is guided 


| across the open steppe; but these posts do not determine the 


width of the road: each carriage picks its own way, either a 
hundred yards or half a mile to the right or left, as the horses or 
driver may think fit. This track camnot be called a road; it is 
merely traced over the natural soil by one vehicle after another ; 
there is not a shovelfull of material laid down, nor is there any 
fencing ot draining. In the winter the verst-posts are the com- 
pass of the steppe, and without them it would be impossible to 
proceed after heavy falls of snow: in this season the track is so 
uneven that persons aré constantly thrown out ef their sledges by 
the violent jolts, In wet weather it is almost impassable, and 
after the thaw has set in quite so for a few weeks. Traffic is 
then almost susperided, and the transport of the mails is a service 
of great danger, as the wooden bridges, which have been taken 
up during the wiriter, are not replaced till the weather is settled : 
the yagers ate frequently obliged to pass the rivers on rafts. In 
the latter part of the spring the ground is sadderily hardened by 
the slight frosts which follow the thaw, and in the summer re- 
tains all the inequalities it then had; presenting, particularly 
through forests where the track is narrow, and consequently more 
cut up, a series of ruts, holes, and hillocks. In the continued 
heat, which withers all the grass on the steppe, some iriches of 
the surface is beaten into dust, and in a light wind a handker- 
chief over the face is almost indispensable in travelling. The 
dust or a hot Derby-day will give but a faint idea of it. In 
some places a few trees are occasionally planted by the side of 
the track ; but they are not much more picturesque, and certainly 
at tliis season not more verdant than the verst-posts. Wheu the 
emperor is going to travel, instructions are sent to the governors 
of the different provinces through which he intends to - ass, to 
put the track in some sort of ir: should this circumstance 
chance to occur in the middle pe, was the peasants are obli 

to leave the crops and set to work.—-Jesse's Notes of a Half- Pay. 

















